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Note of the Month 


Relief to British Reserves from the International Monetary Fund 


THE country has become familiar since the end of the war with 
‘balance of payments’ crises. In 1947, 1949, 1951, and 1955 an 
adverse balance of payments has been the occasion for emergency 
measures, because it has threatened the monetary reserves with 
exhaustion. Crises due to the depletion of reserves are no novelty; 
the financial crises of the nineteenth century, especially those of 
1847, 1857, and 1866, had precisely that character. 

The International Monetary Fund, which was set up by the 
Bretton Woods Conference of July 1944 and entered into operation 
in 1946, was devised to reinforce monetary reserves on appropriate 
conditions. Each member of the Fund contributed to it an assigned 
quota, a proportion (normally one-fourth) in gold, and the rest in 
its own currency, and became entitled to buy the currency of any 
other member up to certain prescribed amounts. The Fund does 
not lend; a member buying foreign currency pays in its own cur- 
rency, so that the Fund accumulates additional holdings of the cur- 
rencies of the buying members while its holdings of the currencies 
which it sells are correspondingly diminished. No interest is 
charged. But there is a service charge of one-half per cent on any 
holding of member’s currency in excess of 75 per cent of its quota; 
there is a scale of charges graduated according to the amount of the 
excess and to the time the excess is outstanding. The charge 
starts after three months at 2 per cent, and rises in the course of 
several years to 5 per cent per annum. It is analogous to a premium 
on forward exchange. This rising charge reflects the policy of the 
Fund to provide only against a temporary shortage of reserves. A 
chronic shortage is to be remedied by suitable monetary measures 
and credit measures on the part of the member country. 

The quota of the United Kingdom is $1,300 million. Ordinarily 
a member is restricted to buying foreign currency to an amount 
raising the excess over 75 per cent of its quota ($975 million) by 
25 per cent ($325 million) in any one year. And in 1947-8 the 
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U.K. bought $300 million. In 1949 and 1951 no application was 
made to the Fund, for there was an understanding that members 
which were receiving Marshall Aid should not have recourse to the 
Fund. The sterling equivalent of the $300 million obtained in 
1947-8 has all been liquidated, partly by purchase of sterling by 
Japan and Brazil, partly by direct repayment. 

The Treasury announced on 10 December that the Govern- 
ment has made arrangements with the Fund, under which it may 
purchase with sterling up to the full amount of the quota of 
$1,300 million. Of this a sum of $561,470,000 is to be drawn 
immediately. So the Fund has used its discretionary powers to 
allow the U.K. to use more than 25 per cent of its quota in the 
current year. 

The balance of $738,530,000 is also to be available within the 
year, under what is called a ‘stand-by’ arrangement, that is to say 
an option to buy currencies of other members up to that total. 
The stand-by arrangement was resorted to in 1952 for the con- 
venience of Belgium, and was adopted as a permanency in the same 
year for members desiring to be safeguarded against a contingent 
shortage of reserves at times when they did not need actually to 
make a purchase. 

The sum of $571,470,000 is presumably calculated to meet the 
country’s immediate and foreseeable needs. 

The Economic Secretary to the Treasury said, in reply to a 
question on 11 December, that the dollars are to be repurchased 
by the Fund within three years. 


CORRIGENDUM 


In the Chronology of Events in Hungary and the Middle East, pub- 
lished in The World Today, December 1956, the U.N. resolution pro- 
viding for an emergency international force is dated 4 November (v. p. 
485). This resolution was in fact adopted just after midnight on the 


night of 4—5 November and is now always referred to as the resolution 
of 5 November. 
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The Hungarian Revolution 


THE rising in Hungary, which began on 23 October 1956, became 
victorious on 30-31 October, and was repressed, at any rate tem- 
porarily, by foreign intervention which began on 4 November, was 
a revolution in the terms of 1641 in England, and even more of 
1789 in France. Like all classical revolutions, it aimed at the sub- 
stitution of a liberal regime for an absolute one, and like all 
classical revolutions it was preceded by demands for peaceful 
reforms. There were contributory factors, such as demands for 
economic betterment and national independence. The motive 
power, however, was the urge for freedom, both for the individual 
and for the State. As in 1848, when the revolution of the liberals 
against the absolutists developed into a rising against the Holy 
Alliance, so in Hungary in 1956 the liberal revolution was bound to 
develop into a struggle against the absolute power of the Soviet 
Union, which has become the embodiment of ‘reactionary’ forces 
in the literal meaning of the word. 

For one of the consequences of the Hungarian revolution is the 
necessity for reassessing such political catchwords as ‘Right’ and 
‘Left’, ‘reactionary’ and ‘progressive’. It has made it clear for the 
first time that the Soviet system as it now stands, in spite of ves- 
tiges of de-Stalinization, is the representative of absolute power. 
In Hungary now the term ‘restoration’ no longer means the re- 
establishment of an obsolete, semi-feudal, capitalist system, such 
as prevailed before 1945: it means the reinstatement of the Stalin- 
ist regime. The Coblenzards of today are not the émigré politicians 
who live in the Western countries. They are above all Rakosi and 
Geré, who are kept in reserve in Moscow. Like all classical revo- 
lutions, the one in Hungary was not instigated from abroad. 
Western influence was no stronger than that exerted by English 
liberal thought on the French Revolution. 


FROM PEOPLE’S DEMOCRACY TO PARTY DICTATORSHIP 


The post-war history of Hungary can be divided into various 
stages. In 1945, after the collapse of the Hungarian Fascist regime, 
there was a complete political vacuum. The reorganization of the 
country took place under the auspices of the Hungarian Com- 
munists returning from Moscow, on whose advice local national 
councils were formed. This council (Soviet) system constituted the 
transition to a political reshaping in accordance with Western 
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democratic principles. In 1945, for the first time in the history of 
Hungary, free and unrestricted elections took place.' The result 
was a coalition Government with a peasant middle-class majority 
in which, however, the Communists acted as shock troops. They 
soon reserved for themselves the two key positions: the Ministry 
of the Interior, held by Laszlé Rajk, who ruthlessly established 
Communist control over State security, and the post of Minister 
of Agriculture, which was given to Imre Nagy, a Moscow-trained 
Communist of peasant descent, whose name therefore came to be 
associated with the 1945 land reform. Both of these politicians who 
were the first to represent the Communist Party in the post-war 
Hungarian Government were later to be disowned as traitors or 
deviationists. This transition stage of a ‘People’s Democracy’ 
lasted until the beginning of 1948. It expressed the dual trends of 
post-war Stalinist policy, which vacillated between co-existence 
and Soviet imperialism. During this period the Communist Party 
obtained control of the two principal instruments of power, the 
police and the army. Moreover, through shock troop tactics, it 
succeeded in gradually disintegrating or weakening the non- 
Communist parties. Nevertheless until September 1947 the 
situation was still fluid, and a possible reversion from a rigid 
Zhdanovist policy to co-existence would still have left the way 
open for a political system governed by democratic principles. 
The turning point came in September 1947, when Zhdanov’s 
absolutism d l’outrance made itself felt through the formation of 
the Cominform. The enforced merger of the Communists with the 
Social Democrats in February 1948 led to the one-party Govern- 
ment which subsequently, abandoning the pretence of being a 
‘People’s Democracy’, evolved into a total Gleichschaltung to the 
Soviet system. In August 1950 Hungary adopted the ‘Stalin 
constitution’ but even before this, in 1949, the system of Stalinist 
purges within the Party had begun with the trial of Laszlé Rajk. 
Rakosi, the most bien pensant among the Stalinist potentates, 
volunteered to stage this trial, the object of which was to outlaw 
the deviationist Tito. The liquidation of Rajk and the ‘soit disant’ 
Titoists was followed by the total Russian ideological annexation 
of Hungary. From 1949 onwards, until Stalin’s death, the decima- 
tion within the Communist Party went on, directed by Rakosi, 


_ 7 Although there was a general franchise during the inter-war period, voting 
in urban areas was not secret, and the pressure brought to bear on the voters 
always ensured a majority for the Government party—the ‘oligarchy’, to use 
C. A. Macartney’s definition. 
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whose absolute power was similar to that of Stalin. His instru- 
ments were Gabor Péter and Mihaly Farkas, the Berias of Hungary. 
As at the time of the Holy Alliance, the mere suspicion of free- 
thinking was sufficient to incur imprisonment, torture, and the 
death sentence. The majority of the Hungarian Communists who 
had spent the war years in England or France were either killed 
or imprisoned, as they might have carried with them the germs of 
democratic indoctrination. This reign of terror sowed the first 
seeds of serious discontent within the Communist Party. 

As in Russia, this ruthless exercise of absolute power, unpre- 
cedented in the history of Hungary, led to a spontaneous urge for 
relaxation after the death of Stalin. In June 1953 Imre Nagy was 
appointed Prime Minister, to carry out the changes in planned 
economy advocated by Malenkov: increase in the production of 
consumer goods, and the slowing down of the compulsory col- 
lectivization of agriculture.1 But Rakosi still remained Secretary- 
General of the Party and Geré the principal protagonist of 
economic planning. Nagy’s ‘reforms’ were therefore greatly handi- 
capped by the continuation of the rigid party leadership, but his 
regime left the door ajar for a mitigated expression of free criti- 
cism within the Communist Party. Nagy did in fact abolish the 
strict Zhdanovist control of thought, and it was thus that the 
spiritual preparation of the Hungarian revolution was made 
possible mainly by the writers, who played exactly the same part in 
conditioning the people as did the French philosophers and 
writers prior to 1789. Of course, Rousseau, Voltaire, and the 
encyclopaedists prepared the ground half a century in advance; 
the same function was fulfilled by the Hungarian writers .in little 
more than a few months. 

In March 1955 Rakosi succeeded in persuading the Kremlin 
that Nagy had gone too far with his new course, and the Stalinist 
regime was re-established with certain modifications. After 
Nagy’s dismissal Rakosi put the clock back in almost every respect, 
with one exception: criticism within the Party and comparative 
freedom of literary expression continued. The possibilities in- 
herent in this were strengthened by the 2zoth Congress of the 
Soviet Communist Party, which made de-Stalinization respect- 
able and indeed compulsory. In the light of this change, and also 
in consequence of the new Soviet approach to Tito, a number of 
former victims of the Stalinist regime were released from prison, 


* See ‘The “New Line” in Hungary’, in The World Today, January 1955. 
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among others Janos Kadar, who before his arrest had played a 
prominent part in the Central Committee as a potential accomplice 
of Rajk. These men were now, if not reintegrated into political 
leadership, at least free to express their views. 

In June 1956 Rakosi was sacrificed to the new Soviet rapproche- 
ment with Tito. Although he was succeeded as Secretary-General 
by a no less rigid Stalinist in the person of Gerd, this did provide 
the occasion for expressing opposition through attacks on the 
‘personality cult’ as represented by Rakosi, who retired to 
Russia. 
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PREPARING THE REVOLUTIONARY CLIMATE 


The Hungarian Writers’ Union’s periodical, Irodalmi Ujsag (The 
Literary Gazette), prepared the climate for free discussion and 
opposition to the authorities. Originally controlled exclusively by 
Communist writers, it now voiced the conflict of the non-conform- 
ists, such as Tibor Déri, Gyula Hay, and Tibor Tardos, with the 
official party line—a conflict which came to assume the character 
of an open resistance against dirigisme in matters spiritual. It was 
during the Nagy Government that Tibor Déri and Gyula Hay first 
formulated their opposition against the oppression of ‘spiritual 
freedom. After the re-establishment of the Rakosi regime they 
were subjected to Party censure. In the spring of 1956, after the 
20th Party Congress, they and their friends of the non-Com- 
munist intellectual élite were again able to put forward their views 
in Irodalmi Ujsag, whose circulation as a result leapt within two 
months from 5,000 to 40,000. It was in fact the Writers’ Union 
that undertook the first step towards a liberal revolution when 
electing its new Presidential Committee in September 1956. All 
conformist Communist writers were blackballed. The new com- 
mittee consisted only of the non-Communist intellectual élite and 
such Communist writers as had already come out at an earlier 
stage in support of spiritual liberty. 

While the preparation of a revolutionary climate through in- 
tellectuals runs parallel with what took place in 1789, the first mass 
response to these preparatory steps shows similarities with the 
beginnings of the 1848 revolutions, also set in train by university 
students. They were the first wide stratum to seize the opportunity 
given for free discussion. In the spring of 1956 the Communist 
students in Budapest formed the ‘Petéfi Circle’! which, in its 


* Named after the Hungarian lyric poet and patriot Alexander Petéfi (1823-49). 
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beginnings, confined its arguments to the various aspects of Party 
politics within the framework permitted by the new policy in- 
augurated by the 2oth Party Congress. The non-conformists 
Déri and Tardos took part in the inception of this new forum. 
The repercussions of this new opportunity for freedom of expres- 
sion were tremendous. The non-Communist, or at any rate anti- 
Stalinist, student elements, having learned the lesson of Com- 
munist infiltration, penetrated into this circle which, under the 
pretext of criticizing the Stalinist line, became the ground for dis- 
cussing the basic principles of political freedom. Characteristically, 
one of their unanimous demands was for the abolition of the com- 
pulsory teaching of Russian. The central authority was as un- 
decided in its response as the Khrushchev-Bulganin policy has 
been since its inception. For some time the meetings of the 
‘Petéfi Circle’ were suspended. When, however, new discussion 
groups were formed in all the provincial universities the Petéfi 
Circle in Budapest was again allowed to function. The temporary 
suspension only helped to expand its membership and scope. 

It was in these debates that the concrete demand for Imre 
Nagy’s rehabilitation and for a public trial of the Hungarian 
Berias was voiced. Imre Nagy was associated with the relaxation 
of political and economic pressure and also with comparative inde- 
pendence from the Soviet Union in the Titoist sense. He became 
the symbol of reformist tendencies within the Communist Party 
since, while faithful to the principle of public ownership, he 
advocated a limited political freedom and national sovereignty. 
Under the cloak of attacks on the personality cult, the students 
also demanded freedom of expression, speech, and assembly; a 
revision of the still rigid central Party and State authority; in 
their own sphere, a complete revision of the system of instruc- 
tion in schools and universities; and free intercourse with the 
West. 

In the middle of October the reformist climate created by the 
intellectuals and the students received a further impetus from 
events in Poland. The fall of Minc, whose role in Poland cor- 
responded to that of Gerd, the election of the new Polish Central 
Committee, with Gomulka as its General Secretary (who was 
successful in persuading Khrushchev and Bulganin that it was 
safer for the Soviet Union to accept the Polish way to Socialism 
instead of repressing it by force of arms), stirred up hope and 
passion in Hungary. On 22 October the Petéfi Circle formulated 
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its demands. The principal points were as follows: the reinstate- 
ment of Imre Nagy; revision of the second Five-year Plan; 
administration of the factories by the workers; the expulsion of 
Rakosi from the Communist Party; the public trial of Farkas; 
the rescinding of the Central Committee’s resolutions of Decem- 
ber 1955 on free expression in literature and of June 1956 on 
restriction of the Petéfi Circle’s activities; all trade agreements with 
the Soviet Union to be made public; relations with the Soviet 
Union to be established on a basis or equality; and, in the specific 
sphere of students’ organizations, the Communist-controlled 
Students’ Federation (D.I.Sz.) to be reorganized on democratic 
lines. The last demand has to be seen in the light of the endeavour 
of the Party leadership to canalize the aspirations of the youth 
movement by making use of the D.I.Sz. to voice such aims as were 
confined to instruction and organization, omitting those with wider 
political implications. 

On 22 October the Petdfi Circle, which in the meantime 
had expanded into a new democratic student organization 
(M.E.F.E.Sz.), decided to organize a mass demonstration. This 
took place in the afternoon of 23 October. The students first 
assembled before the statue of Petéfi. From there they proceeded 
to the statue of Bem, the Polish general who fought for Hungary 
in 1848, where the peasant-writer Péter Veres read out a reso- 
lution of the Writers’ Union which reiterated the demands of the 
Petéfi Circle in a more concrete manner. Defining the policy 
which later was taken over by the revolutionary bodies, it declared 
that Hungary’s national policy should be based on Socialism, but 
its relation to other countries, including the U.S.S.R., should be 
regulated on a basis of equality, as formulated by Lenin; it ex- 
pressed concern over the fate of Hungarian minorities in the other 
Socialist countries; it reiterated the demand that the factories | 
should be run by the workers and experts themselves, and urged 
the independence of the trade unions; the peasants were to decide 
for themselves whether to join co-operatives or not, and the system 
of compulsory grain deliveries was to be revised; it further 
demanded a change of leadership in the Party and the reinstate- 
ment of Nagy and the other victimized Communists. At the same 
time it firmly declared itself against any counter-revolution; it 
demanded the re-establishment of the ‘Popular Front’ established 
by the 1945 political parties, and a free and secret ballot to elect 
parliamentary representatives. 
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FROM DEMONSTRATION TO REVOLUTION 


The subsequent events are well known. The students on pro- 
ceeding to Parliament Square were joined by thousands of in- 
dustrial workers claiming the reinstatement of Imre Nagy. It was 
at this stage that the demonstration developed into a revolt. Some 
of the demonstrators proceeded to the Stalin monument, others 
to take possession of the Radio building. At that moment, two 
actions taken by the central authority ignited the flame of out-and- 
out revolution. One was the broadcast speech of Geré, the General 
Secretary of the Party, protesting against nationalist excesses; 
although repeating anti-Stalinist clichés, he again provocatively 
proclaimed that Hungary’s relationship to the Soviet Union had 
been governed by equality since 1945. The other was the dispatch 
to the Radio building of the political police, who fired the first 
shots at the students and workers. The police were reinforced by 
detachments of the army, and then the miracle happened: the 
soldiers either joined the students and workers or handed over 
their weapons to them. 

By 24 October the rising extended throughout the whole 
country. It became evident that it was being carried out by the 
people in complete unity. The only body that fought against it was 
the political police, whose number was estimated at from 30,000 
to 40,000 men. The industrial workers declared a general strike; 
this remained the revolution’s principal weapon in all subsequent 
phases. The central authority, represented by Geré, again applied 
the dual Communist tactics. Imre Nagy was called in to head the 
Government, which otherwise remained unchanged. At the same 
time Geré, without Nagy’s knowledge, called on the Russians for 
help, and the Red Army started its attack. It was thus that the 
revolution evolved into a fight for national independence. It 
gained impetus and its aims expanded. Just as in 1848, when the 
revolutions in Hungary, Bohemia, Croatia, and Italy evolved from 
liberal revolutions into fights for national sovereignty, the prime 
object of this revolution became the withdrawal of Russian troops, 
culminating in the declaration of neutrality. 

Throughout the following days the Communist central authority 
gave in too slowly and their concessions were too few. After accept- 
ing Imre Nagy as Prime Minister, they reorganized the Central 
Committee with the participation of such members as Ferenc 
Donath, Géza Losoncezy, Gyérgy Lukacs, Ferenc Muenich, and 
Nagy himself—men who, during the Rakosi regime, had been 
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excluded from the leadership as deviationists. The next day Geré 
was dismissed and replaced by Kadar, who had spent the greater 
part of the Rakosi regime in prison. Progressive sections of the 
Communist Party (in contrast to the ‘reactionary’ Stalinists) con- 
sidered him as a potential representative of a Titoist policy of 
independence, a hope that has not been justified by events. ‘This 
change in the Party took place, apparently, under the direction of 
Mikoyan and Suslov, who flew to Budapest on 25 October. On 
27 October Nagy formed his new Cabinet, which for all practical 
purposes was still a one-party Government with the exception of 
the participation of two members of the Smallholders’ Party, 
the former President, Tildy, and the Party’s former Secretary- 
General, Béla Kovacs, who had spent ten years in prison from 
1946 to 1956. The participation of the latter was only symbolic, as 
he was still at his home in Trans-Danubia and unable to get to 
Budapest, surrounded as it was by the Red Army. The withdrawal 
from the Warsaw Pact, first demanded by the Gyér Revolutionary 
Council on 29 October, was announced by the Government two 
days later. On 29 October the Minister of the Interior announced 
the dissolution of the political police. On 30 October Nagy 
denied responsibility for calling in the Russians; the Budapest 
radio admitted that it had lied in the past, and Kadar made 
attempts to save the Communist Party in a regenerated form. 
At the same time a number of orthodox Stalinists such as Erzsebet 
Andics, Bela Szalai, and Bela Vegh proceeded to Szolnok, one of 
the Russian Army bases under the Warsaw Pact. Their aim was the 
restoration of a Stalinist nucleus of the Communist Party under 
the protection of the Russian authorities. 

On 31 October it was confirmed that Soviet troops had left 
Budapest by daybreak, but Soviet tanks still remained in Parlia- 
ment Square. By then Cardinal Mindszenty had been released, and 
this gave impetus to the formation of Catholic political organiza- 
tions. His radio appeal, made two days later, was misrepresented 
in the Western press. Although his reappearance as a public 
figure might not have been fortunate, he did not ask for restitu- 
tion of Church property, i.e. the estates that were distributed in 
1945, but for restitution of Church institutions and organizations, 
i.e. schools and such organizations as ‘Actio Catholica’ and the 
Catholic Youth Movement. It was a less fortunate step of the 
Cardinal’s to order immediate disciplinary action against such 
priests as had taken part in the ‘peace movement’. On 1 November 
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the Peasant Party was transformed into the ‘Petéfi Party’ and it 
elected a Presidential Council formed entirely of writers. Anna 
Kéthly became President of the re-established Social Democrat 
Party. On 2 November Imre Nagy formed his new Coalition 
Cabinet with the participation of the Social Democrats and the 
Petéfi Party. All Communist Ministers were left out with the 
exception of Imre Nagy, Losonczy, and Kadar. 

During the first stage of the revolution, from 23 to 29 October, 
the fighting was mainly confined to Budapest, but at the same 
time the whole country underwent a political reorganization 
inspired by the practice of the Bolshevik revolution but with the 
object of fighting against the Bolshevik regime. The result of ten 
years’ Communist indoctrination was a refusal of the dogma while 
applying some of the method. The central authority was replaced 
by local governing bodies, local councils (Soviets), which were 
formed in every factory, municipality, city, and county. The 
factories were taken over by the workers’ councils. ‘The administra- 
tion was taken over by the national councils, consisting of dele- 
gates of workers, peasants, the army, and the youth organizations. 
Each national council worked out programmes defining political, 
economic, and administrative aims. These programmes show a 
surprising unity of purpose. They are all variations of the demands 
first defined by the intellectuals, differing only in emphasis. The 
national councils of the agricultural districts stressed the urgent 
need to revise the compulsory co-operative system, whereas the 
councils of predominantly industrial districts laid emphasis on the 
workers’ demands for freedom of organization and for the workers’ 
right to run the factories. The councils of the larger political units, 
such as cities and counties, gave priority to demands for political 
freedom in every aspect. However, all these manifestoes demanded 
the withdrawal of the Russian troops as the pre-condition of 
national independence. And they all agreed in adhering to the basic 
economic principles established since 1945, i.e. land reform and the 
public ownership of industry. They repudiated any effort to re- 
establish the pre-1945 regime with just as great a determination as 
they resisted the return to Stalinism. 

The armed resistance of the security police, with the subsequent 
support of the Russian Army and the declaration of martial law, 
naturally gave increased impetus to the demands of the revolution. 
On 23 October a Gomulka-like solution might still have been satis- 
factory. After five days of fighting it had become obsolete. Nothing 
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less than Hungary’s complete withdrawal from the Soviet orbit 
and the full re-establishment of democratic representation would 
suffice. During those five days, Imre Nagy manceuvred. In those 
first days he was in fact a prisoner of the Russians. He tried to 
work out a compromise, to induce the Russian withdrawal, but at 
the same time not to lose control over the revolution. He almost 
succeeded. On 29 October the Russian Army consented to evacuate 
Budapest and the fighting ceased. The Russians realized their own 
dilemma. Although they were aware of the risk of permitting 
Hungary’s democratic transformation, they also realized that the 
only way of preventing it was ruthlessly to oppress those revo- 
lutionary bodies which had been set up in accordance with the 
Soviet principle. They must have also been aware of the effects 
that an armed suppression of a popular revolt would have on the 
Communist world, on the Western Communist Parties, and, above 
all, on the non-committed countries. As usual, they prepared for 
two courses. On 29 October they began the withdrawal of their 
troops from Budapest and expressed willingness to discuss the 
evacuation of Hungary, but soon after they reinforced their 
garrisons in the north-eastern part of the country. 


FIVE DAYS OF FREEDOM 


Thus there followed the second stage of the revolution: five 
days of freedom, from 29 October to 3 November. During these 
five days the Government and the revolutionary bodies gradually 
established a complete unity of purpose. Within a day or two, the 
old political parties were re-established and all newspapers sup- 
pressed during the one-party dictatorship reappeared. New 
parties and newspapers came into being. Every national council, 
factory council, youth organization, and professional organization 
was feverishly producing programmes and manifestoes. The Prime 
Minister was approached by delegation after delegation, but in this 
almost kaleidoscopic picture a unity of purpose had arisen, un- 
precedented in modern Hungarian history. It was determined by 
the basic purpose of re-establishing political liberty but at the same 
time retaining the institutions that aimed at economic equality. 
This naturally led to the almost complete disintegration of the 
Communist Party, although its members still formed part of the 
Government, headed by a Communist. During those days it was 
already noticeable that the Communists participating in the 
Government spoke two different languages. Nagy, although prob- 
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ably faithful to Communist tenets, came to the conclusion that the 
economic transformation of the country could only be saved by 
introducing political democracy. Kadar, on the other hand, still 
spoke the Communist idiom. The cleavage between people and 
party had become final. Nagy had chosen the people and Kadar 
the party. 

On 30 October Moscow radio reported that the Soviet Govern- 
ment was ready to discuss with the Warsaw Pact countries the 
question of troops stationed in their territories, and referred to the 
possibility of reorganizing the inter-relation of the socialist States 
in an almost Titoist spirit. On the same day, Sir Anthony Eden 
announced the ultimatum sent to Egypt and Israel by Britain and 
France. The subsequent reaction of the whole world, above all of 
the United States and the Afro-Asian nations, must, it would seem, 
have played a vital part in the decision of the Soviet Union to 
commit the second aggression against Hungary. 


THE SECOND RUSSIAN ATTACK 

The third and most tragic stage of the Hungarian revolution 
started in the early morning of 4 November, when the reinforced 
Russian Army attacked Budapest. Nagy was deposed and took 
refuge in the Yugoslav Embassy. The Russian Commander at 
Szolnok installed Kadar as Prime Minister. It is assumed that 
Kadar joined the group of Hungarian Stalinists at Szolnok either 
just before or just after the Russians started their second attack. 
From 4 November onwards for a week the principal Hungarian 
broadcasting services were operated from Szolnok and not from 
Budapest. It was from there that Kadar announced the formation 
of his Government on 4 November, and it was the commander of 
the Russian troops at Szolnok who on the same day made the first 
appeal to the people not to resist the Russian forces. During the 
following week, Kadar’s whole authority was confined to- the 
Szolnok broadcasting station. He alleged that he formed his 
Government as early as 1 November; at a later stage he changed 
the date to 2 November. In fact it was not till 7 November that he 
was sworn in as Prime Minister, as it was only then that his group 
could get hold of President Dobi, the head of the State. 

The Russians miscalculated the power of resistance of the 
Hungarian people. During the second period of fighting the 
gravest part of it was not in Budapest but in the other industrial 
centres. During the short-lived period of freedom the workers’ 
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councils formed armed guards who, together with units of the 
Hungarian Army, transformed the principal industrial centres, 
such as Dunapentele, the Hungarian ‘Ruhr’ district around 
Miskolc, and the industrial suburbs of Csepel and Ujpest, into 
strongholds of armed resistance. There was also fighting in a 
number of country districts where the mountainous terrain was 
favourable to guerrilla warfare. Radio stations were operated by 
the workers’ and national councils, sending out desperate and 
pathetic appeals for help to the United Nations, to Mr Hammars- 
kjéld, and to President Eisenhower. The armed resistance lasted 
for six days. Kadar’s endeavours to declare his Government the 
legitimate successor of the revolution, and his promises to carry 
out a number of the demands that the revolution had formulated, 
met with as little response as the allegation that the Nagy Govern- 
ment had to be eliminated since it had become an instrument of 
counter-revolution. The Communist Party as such had ceased to 
exist. The small group of orthodox, though mainly anti-Stalinist, 
Communists who rallied round Kadar had not yet been able by 
mid-December to re-establish authority. 


THE FOURTH STAGE: PASSIVE RESISTANCE 


Although the six days of fighting involved immense sacrifices 
(the number of Hungarian dead is estimated at 35,000) the workers 
have not given in. The thousands of refugees who left the country 
since 4 November gave as reasons for this determination the spirit 
of despair, and also the hope that after the American Presidential 
election, due to take place four days after the second Russian 
aggression, the United States might have organized support for 
Hungary in the United Nations. Few Hungarians thought in 
terms of armed support, although it appears that the information 
service of the American broadcasting organizations did raise false 
hopes, not by making promises, but by implication. Most Hun- 
garians were hoping, however, that the United Nations might 
exert the same political and diplomatic pressure on the Soviet 
Union to cease fighting in Hungary as it did on Britain and 
France in the matter of Suez. Such hopes continued to prevail. 
For, after the cessation of the fighting on 11 November, the 
revolution entered its fourth stage—that of passive resistance, 
which is being carried on almost entirely by the industrial workers. 

As a measure against both active and passive resistance, the 
Russians introduced the weapon of intimidation by the organiza- 
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tion, or at any rate the threat, of large-scale deportations, mainly 
of young people who participated in the fighting or who could 
have done so. They again miscalculated the effect this would 
have. It not only strengthened resistance but also speeded up the 
mass exodus, which by mid-December amounted to over I per 
cent of Hungary’s population. 

At this juncture it is not possible to assess Kadar’s part with 
certainty. There is no evidence as to whether he offered himself 
to the Russians to act as the head of a puppet Government, or 
whether he was forced to do so. He was doubtless an anti-Stalinist 
with sympathies for Tito, but, when faced with the dilemma of 
whether to co-operate with the people as Nagy did, thus threaten- 
ing the complete disappearance of the Communist Party, or 
whether, against his former convictions, to accept unmitigated 
Russian authority for Hungary, he chose the latter as the lesser 
evil. This opens up an interesting prospect as regards Tito’s 
possible attitude if he had to choose between the establishment in 
the adjacent countries of non-Communist regimes based on 
political freedom, or total subordination of those countries to the 
Soviet Union: would he follow the example of Kadar, who 
abjured his former beliefs about the necessity for independence of 
socialist countries, or would he rather have as neighbours political 
democracies which, while preserving their independence, would 
exemplify the collapse of the Communist regime? 

During the period following 11 November Kadar was unable to 
re-establish any instrument of authority and had to rely entirely 
on the weapons of the Red Army. He had to recognize by lawful de- 
cree the revolutionary institutions, the revolutionary committees, 
and the workers’ councils, but he tried to canalize their power. 
His efforts to use them for his purposes were pursued by negotia- 
tion, promises of concessions, and threats. Whenever threats were 
followed by punitive action, the workers’ councils replied by 
calling for general strikes. From time to time they permitted a 
partial resumption of work, but whenever Kadar tried to tighten 
his grip the strikes started again. On g December he outlawed the 
workers’ councils and introduced martial law, with summary 
jurisdiction for all those found carrying arms. At the same time he 
called on ‘reliable Communists’ to volunteer for a Communist 
militia. This appeal proved that throughout the previous four 
weeks he had been unable to reorganize the political police, just 
as he failed to re-establish the Party cells. It is estimated that the 
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total number of Communist officials (Parteifunktionadre) who faith- 
fully served the Rakosi regime was about 30,000. Those who took 
active part in the reign of terror would have nothing to lose by 
joining such a militia. But the workers are still armed, and they 
would doubtless retaliate in the same way as the French resisters 
did towards those collaborators who actively served the Germans. 

The thousands of refugees who have left Hungary report 
another interesting symptom of the present mood of the people. 
One of their chief feelings is disappointment in relation to the 
West, and above all the United States. It is felt that America has 
betrayed its mission as leader of the free world by virtually 
‘conniving’ at the Russian aggression—for this is how many 
Hungarians assess American policy, as expressed by the passivity 
of the United Nations. It had been confidently expected that the 
U.N. under American leadership would act at least as energetically 
over Hungary as over Suez. 

It is still too early to evaluate the effects of the Hungarian 
revolution on the relationship between the Communist and non- 
Communist worlds. It appears to have shown up, for the first 
time, the failure of a Communist regime in a country with Western 
traditions and civilization. It has also shown up the inability of 
the free world to take advantage of this and initiate, from the 
position of strength created by this revolution, a European settle- 
ment. Such a settlement would have to include a solution of the 
German question, involving certain concessions by the N.A.T.O. 
Powers as a quid pro quo for Russian retrenchment in Europe. But 
whatever the outcome may be, the Communist‘rule in Hungary 
has collapsed. As a fiction, it can be maintained by the force of the 
occupying Power. But at this moment the Soviet rulers may be 
recalling Stalin’s words, that ‘as soon as the Bolsheviks sever 
themselves from the masses and lose their connection with them... 
they will lose all their strength and become a mere cypher.’ 


A.R. 


Syria on the Move 
Ascendancy of the Left Wing 


RECENT developments in Syria have attracted general attention 
throughout the world and caused concern both among Syria’s 
neighbours and in the Western capitals. The present article sets 
out to review the emergence of the new forces in Syria in whose 
hands political power is now concentrated. Whether they are 
indeed ‘left-wing’ is a moot point; the very title of the present 
study is a concession to time-honoured usage rather than a precise 
definition. Ever since the appearance of Fascism and Communism 
on the international scene the European political landscape has 
frequently defied the traditional classification into left, right, and 
centre. In the Middle Eastern context ‘Left’ and ‘Right’ are 
meaningless to an even larger degree. The ‘Left’ in the Arab 
countries opposes the social and political set-up at home, favours 
domestic reforms, combats the ‘feudal’ forces. But it certainly does 
not conform to the established Western left-wing pattern of 
radical democracy, humanism, internationalism, and so on. The 
situation is further complicated by the fact that even the newer, 
totalitarian categories do not exactly apply. The Arab Socialist 
Renaissance Party, probably the most important political factor in 
Syria now, used to be called ‘semi-fascist’ by outside observers 
only a few years back. More recently this party has usually been 
called ‘left-wing’. It has been an over-simplification of a rather 
complex issue in both cases, and this goes for the assessment of 
many other political groupings in the Arab world as well. 

The rise of ‘leftist’ forces in Syria has to be viewed in the 
wider context of Syrian domestic politics during the last twenty 
years, the failure of parliamentary democracy there, the disin- 
tegration of the old parties, and an almost permanent economic 
crisis. When the country gained full political independence in 
1944-5, one of the old political parties, the one headed by Dr 
Shahbandar up to his assassination, had already ceased to exist as 
an important political factor. Its rival, the National Bloc, led by 
Shukri al Quwwatli and others, was in power after 1943, but failed 
to give the country efficient leadership. Torn by factional strife, 
the party was identified with the rule of individual and economic 
vested interests and the many affairs of corruption which came 
to public knowledge. The since defunct Republican Party (founded 
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by Jamil Mardam in 1947) and the People’s Party (which came 
into existence after the fusion of some dissidents from the National 
Bloc and a group of Aleppo politicians) promised radical changes 
while in opposition. But after they entered the Government they 
proved to be no better qualified than their predecessors to provide 
efficient administration and carry out long-overdue political, social, 
and economic reforms. 

From 1949 to 1954 Syria was ruled by military dictators. The 
Palestine war of 1948 had precipitated these coups d’état. But 
public opinion was, for some time at least, not unsympathetic to 
the Colonels who had taken over the Government; it was believed, 
apparently, that military dictatorship could hardly be worse than 
the rule of the old discredited parties. Shishakli’s regime was 
overthrown early in 1954 and since then Syria has until very 
recently been a parliamentary democracy once more. However, the 
old tensions and the old discontent have not been overcome. Dur- 
ing most of this time the country has been ruled by a coalition of 
the old Nationalists and the People’s Party, which, it soon ap- 
peared, had not learned much since its déb4cle in the late ’forties. 
As a result, the influence of various ‘leftist’ oppositionist groups 
has greatly increased over the last two years: first in the streets of 
the Syrian cities and among the peasants of certain regions, and 
later also among the army officer corps and eventually in the 
Government itself. 


THE ARAB SOCIALIST RENAISSANCE PARTY 

The most interesting of the parties, and, in view of its many 
sympathizers in the Syrian army command, probably the most 
important at present, is the Arab Socialist Renaissance Party. In 
view of its close contacts with parties in other Arab countries and 
its efforts to establish an alliance of ‘Arab Socialist’ parties, its 
emergence is of more than local significance. It came into being as 
the result of the merger, in September 1953, of two separate 
groups, the Arab Renaissance Party (Al Ba’th) and the Arab (or 
Republican) Socialist Party. The history of the ‘Renaissance’ 
group goes back to the late 1940s. It was headed by Michel Aflaq 
(a leading member of the Syrian Communists up to 1943), and its 
Secretary-General was Salah ad-Din Bitar, who is now Syrian 
Foreign Minister. The party was based mainly on a group of 
young intellectuals in Damascus, Deir az Zur, and a few other 
centres. It was strongly oppositionist, demanded neutralism in 
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world politics, and stood for a socialist programme at home. 
Aflaq’s demands for equality for women and the disestablishment 
of Islam brought him into sharp conflict with all the authorities. 
Al Ba’th never attained much political importance; in the 1949 
elections for parliament only one of its members was elected. The 
party executive thereupon decided to act as an ‘educational 
association’ for the propagation of its political theories rather than 
as a political party. Aflaq himself has not been entirely free from 
opportunist deviations: he agreed for a time in 1949 to serve as 
Minister of Education in a ‘feudal’ Government, and he promised, 
under some pressure apparently, to collaborate with Colonel 
Husni Za’im and later with Shishakli. But on the whole his policy 
has been based on left-wing principles and not on that expediency 
which was presumably the cause of the relative failure of his 
group. 

Akram al Haurani, the head of the Arab Socialists, is a very 
different type of political leader. A brilliant speaker and dynamic 
personality, his political career is distinguished by determined 
efforts to achieve political power rather than by close adherence to 
socialist (or any other) principles. His party was originally founded 
as an ‘anti-feudalist’ group of young intellectuals in Hama, his 
native city, and in Homs, during the winter of 1949-50. His group 
organized and actively supported the peasant movement in the 
northern districts of Syria, and from the very beginning took great 
care to establish close contacts with certain sections of the officer 
corps. Haurani also organized small storm troops which fre- 
quently clashed with the members of the old parties and the feudal 
families. In its programme everything was promised to everybody: 
the party was to be ‘national-socialist-popular-progressive’, stand- 
ing for reforms in all walks of life, raising of the living standard, 
destruction of feudalism, nationalization of physical resources, and 
a republican, parliamentary regime. However, when Haurani’s 
relative Colonel Shishakli took over he became one of the main 
supporters of military dictatorship and for some time served as 
Minister of Defence. It was only towards the end of Shishakli’s 
rule that the two quarrelled, and for a brief period Haurani became 
a political refugee. 

After the restoration of the parliamentary regime in 1954 the 
united party remained at first in opposition. Within the party, 
Haurani with his extremist nationalist slogans gained the upper 
hand over Aflaq, who put the main emphasis on a socialist, refor- 
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mist programme. (There were other points of discord between 
them: Aflaq, who had some considerable first-hand experience of 
Communism, opposed co-operation with that party, whereas 
Haurani, a man of less experience but more ambition, favoured 
close collaboration.) While in opposition the party strengthened 
its influence among the urban intelligentsia and the students and 
intensified its ‘anti-feudal’ propaganda among the peasants. It 
made considerable headway in the elections of September 1954, 
when sixteen of its members were elected. There is some reason 
to assume that well-wishers within the officer corps had a hand in 
this success: the party’s election campaign had been financed in 
part from unspecified army funds. In this campaign the party 
appeared in favour of Arab unity and as the most rabid anti- 
Western group, outstripping even the local Communists, who 
were somewhat impeded by the Moscow ‘peaceful co-existence’ 
strategy. It also came out as the most militant Arab nationalist 
party, attacking even Colonel Nasser for compromising with the 
British over Suez. 

Shortly after the elections the party agreed to enter a Govern- 
ment coalition with the Nationalist right-wing. In January 1955 
the party Council was convened for the first time in several years 
and details were given about the establishment of a common 
leadership of all Arab socialist parties, to be sponsored by the 
Syrian party. The parties referred to were the Jordan Ba’th, the 
Iraqi National Democrats (now National Congress), and the 
Lebanese Progressive Socialists. There have been close relations 
ever since with the first two, whereas the Lebanese party came 
gradually to dissociate itself from the nationalist-extremist 
demands and the pro-Soviet orientation of their Syrian comrades. 

Meanwhile the internal tug of war continued: Haurani insisted 
that the aim of the party was to gain power with whatever allies it 
could find on the way, while Aflaq said that the main target should 
be to propagate the ideals of socialism and Arab nationalism 
throughout the Middle East. This dissension led to a split in 
September 1955 when several leading party members and parlia- 
mentary deputies, among them Galal as Sayyid, secretary of Al 
Jezira district, left the party. Nevertheless, the growing internal 
crisis in the country and the mounting tension in the Middle East 
prevented a general split. Haurani, never at a loss for a revolution- 
ary slogan at a critical moment, put out a new one: “The establish- 
ment of a revolutionary Government for the mobilization of all 
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forces for the coming war against Israel’.1 The party tried to 
absorb the remnants of Shishakli’s movement (the Arab Libera- 
tion Movement), while its collaboration with the Communists 
became very close indeed. But above all, its alliance with sections 
of the army general staff had by the autumn of 1956 become one of 
the crucial facts in Syrian domestic politics. 


THE COMMUNISTS 

The Syrian Communist Party, illegal up to 1954 and semi-legal 
until recent months, has now come into the open. The party 
publishes several newspapers of its own (An-Nur, At-Tali’a, etc.) 
and has been behind the publication of several other ostensibly 
unaffiliated organs (e.g. Ar Ra’i al am, Barada). Its leader, Khalid 
Bakhdash, has been to Egypt and has talked freely about his own 
and his party’s activities. Many details hitherto unknown have 
been revealed—including even the type of classical music that 
Bakhdash prefers (his favourites are Borodin and Tchaikovsky). 
Broadly speaking, however, these revelations hardly call for a 
modification of the general picture of the Syrian Communist 
Party that had already emerged during the past few years: that of a 
small but extremely active and well-organized party with a capable 
leadership, which puts much stress on its patriotic convictions and 
works largely through a variety of ‘front organizations’. Khalid 
Bakhdash has been at great pains to emphasize (in interviews with 
Egyptian newspapers) that his political biography is not really 
different from the life and tribulations of any other radical Arab 
patriot, and he has with rare consistency played down the anti- 
religious character of his party. He has even blamed the Syrian 
Socialists for putting undue stress on their anti-clerical opinions 
at a time when all the efforts should be directed towards the 
establishment of a wide national front—recalling in this respect 
the period of the ‘Popular Front’ in Europe, when the Communists 
sometimes blamed the Socialists for their over-intransigeance 
towards Catholic and right-wing parties. 

The Syrian Communists met with some setbacks in 1956. 
Early in the year Bakhdash was elected a member of the Foreign 
Affairs committee of the Damascus Parliament, but later he was 
removed in view of certain suspicions on the part of members of 
the other parties. The Syrian Muslim Brotherhood, which five 
or six years ago was inclined to be pro-Soviet, has of late become 

1 Kul Shai’, 13 December 1955. 
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rather anti-Communist. This presumably has something to do 
with the fact that in 1950 the Communists were not yet a real rival 
to the Brotherhood, whereas at present their influence in the cities 
constitutes a serious challenge. On the whole, however, Bakhdash 
has been quite successful in neutralizing public opinion, and the 
accusations directed against his party (on account of his meetings 
with Israeli Communist leaders in Moscow, and in view of allega- 
tions about ‘Communism being a Jewish invention’) have fallen flat. 

Indeed, this concentration of anti-Communist propaganda on 
religious and racial factors may even have helped Syrian Com- 
munism. Wide sections of the public have thus been led to believe 
that a Communist is easily recognizable as a man fighting Islam. 
But as the Syrian Communists profess to be tolerant in this 
respect, people argue that they are obviously bona fide Arab 
nationalists rather than real Communists and so there is no reason 
to worry about an imaginary ‘Communist danger’ in Syria. Recent 
declarations made by leading Syrian politicians, denying the 
existence of any such danger in Syria, have to be explained 
against this background, which is a direct outcome of the unsuc- 
cessful attempt to pin down Communism exclusively to the 
religious issue. It may also be mentioned in passing that the Syrian 
Communists have enlisted the support of quite a number of 
influential Damascus ulama in their ‘front’ organizations, who are 
willing and able to defend them against accusations from the 
Muslim orthodox camp. 

During the past years Communist speakers have drawn the 
largest crowds at political meetings. The party is also said to have 
considerable funds at its disposal. It has paid much attention 
to ‘front’ organizations such as, for example, the Syrian Students’ 
Union (affiliated to the Communist I.U.S.) or the newly founded 
League of Arab Writers. The contacts between the party leader- 
ship and its sympathizers among the officer corps have been less 
publicized but during the past year much progress has been made 
there too. (Some of the officers originally belonging to the Haurani 
wing of the Socialists have apparently been won over by the party. 
It is of some interest to note that the army high command ‘recog- 
nized’ the Communist Party even before it had been legalized 
by the Government. There was an official exchange of letters be- 
tween the army high command and the party leadership after the 
assassination of Colonel Maliki.*) In Arab politics, the Syrian Com- 


1 See below. 
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munists have come out in favour of the Egypt-Syria-Jordan 
treaty; their stand has been welcomed by the Egyptian press which 
went to some lengths to demonstrate that though there was no 
room for a Communist party in Egypt herself, it could fulfil a 
useful function in other Arab countries. 

The Syrian Communist Party is now the largest and best 
organized Communist party in the Arab world! and one of the 
leading forces in the country. It could not rule the country alone, 
and short of direct Soviet intervention it does not intend to do so. 
But as a guide and mentor behind the Socialists, the pro-Soviet 
elements among the Nationalists and Independents (Khalid al - 
Azm), and above all the army officer corps, it has already de- 
cisively influenced the course of events. 


THE ARMY 


The Syrian officer corps has, with only short interruptions, 
played a decisive role in Syrian politics throughout the last seven 
years. Such intervention has taken place at times in many other 
countries; when other institutions broke down or became dis- 
credited, ambitious young soldier-politicians have stepped in with 
or without invitation. In Syria, as in other Arab countries, the 
officer corps has shown a passionate interest in politics, though it 
has hardly been ever united in its purpose. The Syrian army is 
small: it numbered 10,000 men in 1948, and today has about six 
brigades with 42,000 men. The few hundred officers with the rank 
of Captain or above who constitute the backbone of the army have 
quarrelled among themselves in the past not only (and perhaps not 
mainly) on political lines. They have frequently been divided on 
personal grounds in the struggle for power, and other considera- 
tions, such as the interests of the community or clan they repre- 
sented, have also been important. 

The Maliki affair may serve as an illustration of the enormously 
complicated relations existing between various factions of officers, 
and between them and the political parties. Adnan al Maliki, deputy 
Chief of Staff and a leading supporter of the Socialists in the army, 
was assassinated early in 1955; the trial of the murderers and their 
accomplices lasted for many months and became the most im- 
portant domestic issue. On the face of it this was just another 


It has denied, however, that it gives or transmits instructions to the other 
Arab Communist parties, stressing that ‘all parties are equal’ (At-Tali’a, 
13 November 1955). 
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battle in the struggle between the Socialists and Antun Sa’ade’s 
Syrian Nationalists. But during the trial it appeared that personal 
reasons were also involved: Maliki had offended several brother 
officers by not promoting them, and at least one of them, Ghassan 
Jadid, subsequently sentenced to death in contumaciam, became 
involved in the affair. 

The whole maze of relations between various groups of officers, 
and between them and the parties, is far too complex to be 
described in detail. Suffice it to mention that Shishakli’s over- 
throw in 1954 was brought about by a junta headed by Colonels 
Faisal al Atassi and Amin Abu Asaf (a Druze), subsequently 
joined by Colonel Mahmud Shawkat, Lieut. Colonel Omar 
Kabani, and the Chief of Staff Shawkat Shugair. They promised 
at the time that the army would return to the barracks and cease 
to meddle in politics. But this interlude did not last for long. 
A group of young and ambitious officers, friends of Akram al 
Haurani and supporters of the Socialists, thought that a far more 
active role should be played by the army in view of the inefficiency 
of the parliamentarians. They succeeded in removing many of their 
rivals and opponents from key positions. The most important of 
them, the deuxiéme bureau, headed for a long time by Mahmoud 
Shatra, was taken over by one of this group, Ra’is Hamdani, who 
in his turn handed it over to the leader of the group, Captain 
Abdul Hamid Saraj. Saraj brought about the downfall of the 
Chief of Staff, Shawkat Shuqair, in the summer of 1956. (One of 
the unofficial reasons given was that Shuqair, a Lebanese by origin, 
had adopted Syrian nationality only a few years previously and 
was therefore unacceptable to Syrian patriots.) The new man, 
Tawfiq Nizam ad-Din, was a rather colourless officer without 
military experience and political ambitions who had however 
faithfully served the various Syrian regimes during the last decade. 

The group headed by Saraj is at present in full control of the 
Syrian army and, according to most reports, of the country in 
general. Their political convictions are radical: they want a change 
in Syrian politics and in the Arab world as a whole, in accordance 
with the lead given by Colonel Nasser, the Socialists, and the 
Communists. This radicalism is admittedly of a vague character, 
and their pro-Nasser, pro-Soviet orientation has less to do with 
Marxism-Leninism (or any other ideology) than with a general 
feeling that these are dynamic, purposeful movements which 
somehow ‘get things done’. Back in the ’thirties the same officers 
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would almost certainly have become pro-Fascist (as so many 
Iraqi officers did at the time). Their anti-Western attitude has 
similar reasons: the West stands for the status quo in the Middle 
East, and has been allied with the ‘old forces’ in Syria, Iraq, and 
Jordan which these officers want to replace. Saraj seems to be firmly 
in the saddle at present; an attempt by the Government to remove 
him last September by appointing him military attaché in Paris 
failed. Nevertheless, it would be a mistake to identify Saraj and 
his junta with the entire Syrian officer corps and the army. The 
old rivalries, political and private, continue to exist; by the 
appointment of the Saraj group’s own members to key positions 
many other officers have been antagonized and would probably be 
only too eager to square accounts with the present ruling faction. 
The source of strength of the Saraj junta is its close contacts with 
important political forces (the Socialists and the Communists) in- 
side the country, and, even more, its alliance with Nasser and, of 
late, the Soviet Union. Previous military juntas in Syria had not 
such strong international support. 


SYRIA ON THE MOVE 


Syria has for long been regarded by Soviet observers as the 
most promising country in the Middle East. Recent events have 
shown that these hopes have not been misplaced. In view of the 
news blackout imposed by the Syrian army in early November it is 
difficult to assess exactly how close Syria has moved towards 
Moscow. The news published by the Syrian press and radio since 
then has been based mostly on the Soviet and Egyptian news 
psc Syrian political leaders have been brought to the micro- 
phones of Damascus radio and have declared that the reports 
about the progressive ‘satellization’ of the country are mere hostile 
inventions. But the Soviet military build-up in Syria and the 
Communist propaganda monopoly are obviously not inventions. 
Nor is it known to what degree the Syrian Government continues 
to be a free agent. According to some observers, it was only to be 
expected that the growth of Communist and Soviet influence in 
Syria would be played down, for those behind it are undoubtedly 
afraid that too sudden a development of this kind would arouse 
contrary forces in the other Arab countries. 

It would be mistaken to attribute in retrospect the growth of 
Soviet influence in Syria entirely to ‘left-wing’ activities in that 
country. Some sections of the right-wing parties have contributed 
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equally, if not more, to the rapprochement with Russia which has 
now reached its climax. They include Shukri al Quwwatli, the 
President of Syria, who went on a State visit to Moscow in late 
October 1956, and Sabri al Asali, who tried to ban the publication 
of news critical of the Soviet Union even before the army intro- 
duced political control on the satellite pattern. As far as the right 
wing is concerned these were concessions of minor importance 
made to a restive public opinion. In any case, these forces felt 
they had no other alternative: they felt their support slipping 
away. They could either have come out in favour of a radical 
domestic reform programme, which for many reasons they were 
unable to do, or decided to follow a ‘radical’ foreign policy. The 
dilemma facing these circles (not only in Syria) has been fittingly 
described by Sir H. A. R. Gibb:! 


Inevitably, as the nationalist leaders felt mass support slipping away, 
they made ever more violent efforts to regain it by continuing to harp on 
the continued presence of European forces or enterprises or controls, or 
on the hidden hand of Western diplomacy and on Western support of 
Zionism. When accused of neglecting social issues, they insisted that 
those were secondary and controversial, and must not disrupt the 
nation’s united determination to achieve its national aims. However 
genuinely the politicians desired national independence, they did not 
know what to do with it. Concentrating on its negative aspect as free- 
dom from foreign interference, and without positive program, they 
could only try to fill the void of policy by propaganda. 


This propaganda led almost inevitably towards a pro-Soviet 
orientation as the way of lesser resistance. This is still frequently 
combined with a naive but sincerely held belief that no lasting 
harm can possibly ensue from close collaboration with the Soviet 
Union, and that those who endorse it are perfectly able to take care 
of themselves. 

But the old nationalist forces are now very much on the way out. 
Among those who now rule Syria from behind the scenes, some are 
Communist or pro-Communist and want Syria to become part of 
the Soviet orbit. The others view current events only in the 
framework of local politics, and do not greatly care about the 
international implications one way or another. 


W. Z. L. 


' See ‘Perspective of the Arab World’, in Atlantic Monthly, October 1956. 





The Return of the Saar to Germany 


ALMOST a year to the day after the Referendum in the Saar on 
23 October 1955, that is to say on 27 October 1956, a series of 
agreements was signed to regulate the incorporation of the Saar 
in Western Germany: most of these treaties were between France 
and Germany, but two of them also involved Luxembourg and 
one the Coal and Steel Community.! After lengthy negotiations, 
agreement was reached on the major issues perhaps more easily 
than observers had anticipated. At an early stage it had been 
agreed that the Saar would be politically joined, as an eleventh 
Land,* tothe Federal Republic on 1 January 1957; German law had 
already become valid in the Saar on 1 August 1956, while the 
German social insurance system was introduced there as early as 
June. From the economic point of view, however, the Saar was to 
remain a part of the French Union for three further years, that is 
to say until 1 January 1960, giving time, it was hoped, for the 
organic development of the Coal and Steel Community to soften 
the impact of the change. The international agreements of October 
1956 were concerned with the conditions of the economic 
transfer. 

Once the Coal and Steel Community had been founded, M. 
Grandval, as French High Commissioner or Ambassador in the 
Saar, habitually justified the economic attachment of the Saar to 
France by working out a sum: this showed that the production of 
coal and steel by the France-Saar Union could be approximately 
balanced against that of Germany, thus creating a fundamental 
equilibrium in the Coal and Steel Community. With the rapid 
industrial expansion of Western Germany after 1950 the sum had 
become increasingly incorrect, and it was clear that if the Saar was 
to be part of the West German economy there was no way of 
working it out at all. One of last October’s agreements, however, 
was made with the Coal and Steel Community: it provided that 
France should still have the same number of representatives as 
Germany in the Parliament of that body, or rather that the three 
Saar representatives who had hitherto voted with France would in 
future be replaced by Frenchmen. This was a handsome formal 
concession. 


1 These were subsequently accepted by the French and German Chambers 
in December. 

® The French having extended its frontiers, the territory of the Saar was now 
larger than it had been in the League of Nations period. 
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AN ECONOMIC COMPROMISE 


For France, however, the essential and immediate problem had 
become to ensure an adequate supply of coal so as to develop the 
mines and the new steel-mills of Lorraine to a level of production 
which should fill the gap left by the Saar. Obviously this problem 
was entangled with old Franco-Saar disputes over the exploitation 
of the Saar mines, and above all with the long-standing quarrel 
about the coal of the Warndt.! The Warndt coalfield lies beneath 
the Saar and a small adjacent strip of Lorraine from whose shafts 
the French had worked Saar coal from beyond the France-Saar 
frontier: since Warndt coal was the best coking coal in the Saar, 
and since some of the other Saar mines were showing signs of 
exhaustion while the Warndt contained reassuring reserves, the 
Saarlanders had felt great bitterness about this French intrusion. 

The Germans have now agreed that France is to have go million 
tons of German coal by the end of 1980. Of this total the French 
will be able to mine 66 million tons themselves, an amount which 
is estimated to be one-twelfth of the total reserves of the Warndt. 
Until the end of 1960 the French are free to mine as they hitherto 
have done, but after that they will be entitled to mine coal in the 
southern section (North Merlebach and St Fontaine) of the 
Warndt only. The remaining 24 million tons which the Germans 
have promised that France shall receive will be provided from the 
Saar or elsewhere in Germany, as the Germans may choose; it will 
be provided at cost price. After 1980 France is still to be guaran- 
teed a third of the coal production of the Saar, to be bought, 
however, at the market price. As the settlement of Franco-German 
debts arising out of coal transactions would have been extremely 
complicated, Dr Adenauer agreed with M. Guy Mollet, when they 
met in Luxembourg in the autumn, to cancel the whole account 
between them; this meant that royalty payments owed by France 
to the Saar for the earlier lease of the Warndt were cancelled too. 
These arrangements were not altogether welcome to the Saar- 
landers—indeed a former Minister suggested that the autonomous 
Saar had obtained better terms from France. But they prepared 
to sink two new shafts in the Warndt, thereby hoping to create 
20,000 fresh jobs. And after 1980 the French will give up the shafts 
from which they have mined Warndt coal. Meanwhile it seemed 
worth while to the Federal Government to pay this price for the 
Saar, or rather for a satisfied and reasonably prosperous France. 

? See The World Today, May 1953, p. 197. 
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The development of Lorraine requires not only a dependable 
supply of Saar coal but also improved communications for the 
export of the produce of Lorraine. For this reason the French 
have for years been pressing for the canalization of the Moselle 
(which winds like an eel), an unwelcome project for Saarlanders, 
Rhinelanders, and Luxembourgers alike, since it will stimulate 
French competition. The Germans have nevertheless agreed not 
only to the go million tons of coal for France but also to the 
canalization of the Moselle from Thionville, the headquarters of 
the great SOLLAC concern in the industrial heart of Lorraine, 
down to the river’s junction with the Rhine at Coblenz: they have 
even agreed to contribute nearly a third of the expense—i.e. 120 
million marks—towards the total cost of 370gmnillion marks. Thus 
the French will pay 248 million and the Luxembourgers 2 million 
marks. By a separate agreement France has promised compensa- 
tion to Luxembourg. On the other hand the French have made 
some concessions to the Germans with regard to the Alsace canal, 
waiving an old privilege granted by the Treaty of Versailles to 
draw off water from the Rhine, and giving up a plan to extend the 
canal to Breisach. 

In the inter-war years, and during those which have followed 
the second World War, the Saar has often been privileged to enjoy 
a two-way commercial traffic, but it has suffered the evils of an 
uncertain future. An attempt has now been made by the October 
agreements to preserve and extend this open market while putting 
an end to the penalties inflicted by transitional status, and above 
all to the lack of investment and scarcity of capital goods. German 
capital equipment, in so far as it will not affect industries competing 
with France, is to be allowed into the Saar duty-free immediately. 
In the immediate future also the Autobahn from Mannheim to 
Kaiserslautern is to be continued to Saarbriicken and the Saar 
railways are to be electrified. These are German announcements, 
not part of the Franco-German agreements, but they herald an 
improvement in Saar communications, which had suffered 
flagrantly from the general feeling that no one knew in which 
direction they were to lead. 

One of the intricacies of the Saar question has long been that 
Saar light industry dreaded German competition: indeed, even 
last summer the porcelain industry of Merzig was still lamenting 
the transfer of the Saar to Germany. Hence the October agree- 
ments have preserved the duties upon German consumer goods 
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entering the Saar during the next three years, though there is 
provision for delayed payment for purchases made between now 
and 1960. Although there is great popular demand for German 
consumer goods, it is being arranged that there shall be no great 
increase in imports of them—amounting perhaps to a value of 3-5 
instead of 3 milliard francs—during the next three years. After 
1 January 1960 duties will not be imposed upon trade between 
France and the Saar, which is to be kept at its 1955 proportion of 
about 165 milliard francs’ worth of goods from France to the Saar 
and of 100-110 milliard francs’ worth in the other direction. If 
German goods replace French ones, or if for any other reason 
French exports to the Saar fall by more than 25 per cent, then 
Saar exports to France would also be curtailed. At any rate after 
the end of 1959 the Saar will enjoy almost unqualified freedom of 
trade with both Germany and France. 

Most of the provisions so far enumerated had already been 
worked out by June 1956 and were merely made more precise in 
October. But there was one point which caused almost insuperable 
difficulty and was only settled in the autumn. This was the ques- 
tion of the currency. The Germans objected to making the change- 
over from francs to marks in the Saar at the official rate of ex- 
change (83 francs to the mark) which, they believed, overvalued 
the franc: indeed, they wished the transfer to be made at the rate 
of 100 francs to the mark. Finally, however, they gave way over 
this, too, and agreed to accept the official figure of 83 francs to the 
mark. To prevent speculation, the change will be made at an un- 
specified date not later than 1 January 1960. With their far more 
rapidly growing production, and without hostility from the anti- 
colonialists of a former extra-European empire to face, the 
Germans could afford to be generous to France. The concessions 
made by Bonn were regarded with considerable disfavour by the 
new political leaders of the Saar, who had been brought into 
prominence on the crest of a wave of noisy nationalism in opposi- 
tion to the Statute to which Dr Adenauer had agreed. Nor were 
these leaders much gratified to find that—to take one example— 
the Saar would only be represented to the extent of 26 per cent 
in the German Saargrubengesellschaft, whereas in the Saarberg- 
werke which preceded it Saar and French representation had 
been equal. 

The great outcry in the Saar however was not about these 
matters but about the question of the huge steel works at Vélk- 
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lingen.* Until 1945 this concern had belonged to the local family 
of the Réchlings: the head of the family, Hermann Réchling, had 
been a keen Nazi, and after the war he was condemned and im- 
prisoned by the French as a war criminal. In October 1954 the 
French authorities, having sequestrated the biggest steel-mills 
of the Saar such as Vélklingen and Neunkirchen, promised that 
these two concerns would be freed from French control before 
the plebiscite in October 1955. The promise was fulfilled at the 
last moment in the case of Neunkirchen, but in the meantime the 
French and German Governments had jointly arranged to buy the 
Vélklingen mills for 200 million Swiss francs. Great indignation ~ 
was worked up over this, especially by Dr Schneider and his 
Democratic Party: the matter of Vélklingen became part of their 
attack upon Dr Adenauer who, they declared, had tricked the 
Réchlings into accepting far too small a sum. During 1956 Dr 
Schneider frequently demanded a second plebiscite to express the 
feelings of the Saarlanders in favour of the reinstatement of the 
Réchling family. At last in the middle of November, two or three 
weeks after the Franco-German Agreements had been signed, it 
was announced that Vélklingen would be restored to the heirs of 
Hermann Réchling immediately, in return for a reparation pay- 
ment of only 3 milliard French francs (about 35 million marks). 


POLITICAL GAINS AND LOSSES 


In this manner the way has been prepared for a German Land 
to live for three years as part of the economy of France. What this 
involves is suggested by the fact that in November details were 
being worked out for the Federal Republic to levy direct taxes in 
the Saar after the end of 1956, whereas indirect taxation will go 
to France until the end of 1959. Nor do political developments in 
the Saar during 1956 suggest that this co-habitation will be 
achieved without friction. In this connection one or two con- 
temporary features of political life in the Saar deserve to be re- 
corded. On the one hand the two-thirds majority which rejected 
the project for Europeanization embodied in the Statute has very 
naturally and almost inevitably pursued a fiercely nationalistic 
course. On the other hand the one-third minority which supported 
the Statute has unexpectedly survived. 

In the elections to the Saar Landtag on 18 December 1955 the 
pro-German Saar C.D.U. gained 14 seats, Dr Schneider’s party 


1 See The World Today, December 1955, p. 533- 
© 
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13, and the pro-German Socialists 7, giving the combined 
Heimatbund 34 out of a total of 50 seats. The C.D.U. leader, Dr 
Hubert Ney, became Prime Minister, with a Hetmatbund Cabinet 
containing three other Christian Democrats, two Schneider 
Democrats, two Social Democrats, and a non-party expert as 
Minister of Finance. It was presumed in Germany that the pole-. 
mics of the plebiscite campaign would soon be dispensed with and 
that the Saar C.D.U., an almost purely Catholic party, would 
absorb the C.V.P., the Catholic People’s Party which still followed 
Herr Hoffmann and sent twelve representatives to the Landtag. 
Negotiations to this end were conducted in March and April 1956 
by a C.D.U. emissary from Germany. But they ended in an appeal 
to the international court which had been set up by the Western 
European Union,! the C.V.P. asking for protection against Dr 
Ney’s threats against them as traitors and separatists. ‘Thus the 
two Catholic parties, C.D.U. and C.V.P., fought bitterly against 
one another in the local elections in the Saar on 13 May. In July 
the Saar C.D.U. was absorbed into the German C.D.U., but Herr 
Hoffmann’s party, still protesting against Dr Ney, joined the small 
Zentrum party in Germany. The Zentrum, which was less con- 
servative than the C.D.U., had lost its representation in the 
Bundestag in 1953 when the small parties were eliminated: 
although its leaders thought the Saar should be German, in 
association with the Bavarian Party they stand for federalism with- 
in Germany—this and their social policy formed the basis of their 
understanding with the Saar C.V.P. The pro-German Socialists 
of the Saar, led by Herr Kurt Conrad, had already, during the 
campaign preceding the referendum, declared themselves part of 
the German Social Democrat Party. On 18 March the Socialists 
who had favoured the autonomy of the Saar dissolved their party, 
most of whose members then joined Herr Conrad.? 

The hero of the referendum was neither Dr Ney nor Herr 
Conrad but Heinrich Schneider, a clever lawyer and a former 
Nazi with a number of familiar techniques. When Dr Ney formed 
his Cabinet at the end of 1955, Dr Schneider chose to be elected 
President of the Landtag, a position which provided him with 
influence and initiative. He regretted the fusion of the Saar parties 
into German politics and refused to allow his Democratic Party 


: It was designed to prevent the p :nalization of the losers under the plebiscite. 

At the beginning of December 1956 Herr Conrad’s party resigned from the 
Heimatbund ; by mid-December it had not yet been decided whether its repre- 
sentatives would remain in Dr Ney’s Government. 
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(D.P.S.) to be absorbed by the German F.D.P. to which it was 
presumed to be most akin. On the contrary, Dr Schneider wished 
to prolong to the uttermost the pre-plebiscite alliance of the pro- 
German parties in the Heimatbund, for it was as the leader of the 
Heimatbund that he had gained a certain predominance. And it 
was in the spirit of the Heimatbund that many officials who had 
favoured autonomy were dismissed without the W.E.U. inter- 
national court being able to help them. Indeed, according to C.V.P. 
sources, a number of former S.S. men are being brought back into 
the police. It is in the spirit of the Heimatbund, also, as expounded 
by Dr Schneider, that the streets of Saarbriicken and Dillingen 
are no longer named after anti-Nazis such as Max Braun and Willi 
Graf, nor even after Heine and Goethe, but rather after the Hohen- 
zollerns and their generals. The two bridges of Saarbriicken, 
formerly named according to the French towns to which they led, 
have now been labelled as the Bismarckbriicke and the Luisen- 
briicke. After this the Frankfurter Rundschau brought out a 
series of articles called ‘So deutsch ist die Saar’ and there was 
adverse comment elsewhere in the German press. 

Ever since the Treaty of Versailles the Saarlanders have 
grumbled, sometimes justifiably and sometimes not, about. the 
French schools in the Saar. In the ’twenties there was some 
French pressure with denationalizing intent. But since the second 
World War the French have thought in terms only of the inter- 
nationalization of the Saar, and many Saarlanders—though prob- 
ably always a minority—have welcomed the opportunities this 
might bring. The Hoffmann Government introduced daily French 
lessons into the primary schools, an advantage for clever children 
and a disadvantage for the rest. The French lycée in Saarbriicken 
attracted some German children, as French lycées habitually do 
attract non-French pupils—it may even happen in London. It has, 
however, now been laid down that Saar children will not learn 
French before they are ten and then only if they wish to do so. 
No German pupils are in future to attend the French lycée until 
they have completed their regular eight years at a German school. 

The most interesting institution in the Saar between 1948 and 
1956 was the new University founded in a former barracks built 
among the woods not far from Saarbriicken. It was founded as a 
bilingual Franco-German academy and aspired with consider- 
able sincerity to be European: the French contributed half the 
funds. The fees were particularly low, for it was intended to pro- 
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vide education for the sons of the miners and other workers of the 
Saar to an extent to which no German University offers such a 
thing. Some people hoped that when the Saar became politically 
German this international and working-men’s University, shorn 
of the excessive number of French professorships which had 
originally been helpful, might yet survive. But this is not to be. 
The University will now be purely German. There will exist, 
separately but in loose connection with it, a French Institute. It 
should be added that the new German rector, Professor H. 
Hiibner from Erlangen, gave general satisfaction when he deliver- 
ed his inaugural address on 14 November 1956. 

Until the General Election in Western Germany, which is to 
take place in the second half of 1957, the Saar is to send three 
observers to the Bundesrat in Bonn and ten to the Bundestag, the 
latter to reflect the relative strength of the political parties in the 
Saar Landtag. This would mean that two members of the C.V.P. 
would go to Bonn, and this the Saar C.D.U. and Socialists at first 
accepted: but Dr Schneider, in the name of the Heimatbund, for 
long objected to the Hoffmann ‘traitors’ appearing in the Bundes- 
tag, and was able to win a majority in the Landtag to his support. 

When it comes to the Election campaign in the Federal Re- 
public the Saarlanders will participate like other Germans. Among 
the Saar politicians only Dr Schneider’s future political activities 
give rise to much speculation. It seems clear that he is bidding 
for an important role in a highly nationalistic reaction against the 
pro-Western policy of Dr Adenauer, whom he constantly attacks 
as no true patriot—the Chancellor, he maintains, by supporting the 
European Statute for the Saar,! was willing to lose that territory 
for Germany, and is equally indifferent to the fate of Soviet 
Germany and, of course, of the former German territories beyond 
the Oder-Neisse line. Dr Schneider claims himself to be the 
champion par excellence of Wiedervereinigung, that is to say, the 
reunification of Germany: he has proved it, he says, by his action 
in the Saar which he envisaged as only a part of the Wiederverein- 
igung campaign: if he is more judicious in his pronouncements 
than Prince Léwenstein, who recently exhorted the East Germans 
to follow the Hungarian example and rebel, he has no intention of 
ceding his position to the Prince. It is in this connection significant 
that he refuses to allow his party to be merged in the F.D.P. In 


1 Dr Ney’s version, expounded at Stuttgart last October, is that Dr Adenauer 
agreed to the Statute because he knew that it would be defeated. 
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Bonn last October he addressed a big meeting of German refugees 
from Eastern Europe. He claimed that the Saar Statute had shown 
the Western Powers to be opposed to German unity, and he 
advocated the neutralization of a reunited Germany; indeed he 
spoke of a neutral cordon which should embrace Finland, with 
Scandinavia, Germany, Austria, and Switzerland, ending in the 
south with Yugoslavia. In view of the disruptive, possibly even 
eruptive, influence of Dr Schneider, which fortifies the rising cur- 
rent of opposition to Dr Adenauer’s Westernism, it is not sur- 
prising that military service is not to be demanded from the 
Saarlanders until after their economic incorporation in Western 
Germany on 1 January 1960. 

While the Saarlanders have been courted with economic favours 
from both Germany and France, since the Treaty of Versailles 
they have never yet been quite politically free in the normal 
Western sense. In the days of the League of Nations, although 
they were free to speak they were governed by an international 
committee which was not responsible to them. Then in 1935 they 
voted themselves into the ‘freedom’ of the Third Reich. From 1947 
they were governed by a succession of Hoffmann Cabinets which 
were, economically at any rate, responsible to France. Openly 
pro-German parties and their newspapers were banned as un- 
constitutional, and certain individuals were expelled. But although 
the pro-Germans among them abused the Hoffmann regime as a 
police-State, the Saarlanders in his days were not much afraid to 
say either this or anything else they thought, and they could read 
the French and German press as they pleased. Although human 
rights, in the name of which Hoffmann was so often attacked, are 
now officially restored, Saarlanders who are not necessarily en- 
thusiasts for German reunification 4 la Schneider today feel iso- 
lated and afraid: they are afraid for their jobs, if they still have 
them, and they are afraid, for instance, that their letters are cen- 
sored—is this, they ask, if it be true, because Dr Schneider is 
compiling a black list for future use? On the other hand there is no 
comparison with the situation that existed in 1935, when the 
Socialists, Liberals, and anti-Nazi Catholics either fled or were 
sent to concentration camps. In 1935 a penniless Herr Hoffmann 
barely escaped to France with a large family of children, otherwise 
he would probably not have survived. In 1955 he lives in the Saar 
much abused but not molested, and a small German party has 
amalgamated with his. 








—~ 


It is interesting that even in the post-plebiscite atmosphere some 
30 per cent of the Saar electorate has hitherto remained faithful to 
Herr Hoffmann’s idea. Indeed in the Kretsratswahlen (local 
elections) on 13 May 1956, by comparison with the elections to 
the Landtag in the previous December, both Herr Hoffmann’s 
C.V.P. and Dr Ney’s C.D.U. gained a few adherents, while Dr 
Schneider’s D.P.S. lost a few. When a small margin is allowed for 
the effects of non-violent intimidation it appears that nearly a 
third of the Saarlanders would still welcome autonomy under an 
international authority and the intimacy with France which 
geography, economics, and a status of this kind might be expected 
to bring. This in the circumstances is a remarkable epitaph to be 
inscribed upon the tombstone of the Saar Statute upon which 
M. Mendés-France and Dr Adenauer agreed in October 1954. 

E. W. 
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Changing Political Attitudes in the 
German Federal Republic 
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THE present preoccupations in the Middle East sometimes make 
people forget that British policy is going to be vitally affected at its 
very centre by political developments in Germany. As the Federal 
Republic gains in strength and stature, her political decisions 
will increasingly help to determine the balance of forces in Europe. 
When we remember the results: of the second World War and 
compare developments in Germany with those in, say, France or 
Italy, it must seem remarkable that she appears to have achieved 
greater internal stability than either of her two neighbours. Will 
this stability be maintained? 

For an answer it will be necessary to look not merely at the 
political institutions of Western Germany but also at the trend of 
public opinion and at some of those other institutions which help 
to determine the political climate of a country. 

There has certainly been a decline of political sectarianism in 
Germany. A few years ago, members of the Bundestag representing 
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different political parties would always sit at different tables in 
their dining room. At one table there would be only Social 
Democrats, at the next one only Christian Democrats, and they 
seldom met. That has changed, not only in the restaurant, but in 
politics generally. It has changed because, for one thing, younger 
people are gradually coming into prominence today who seem to 
be more sober, more realistic, and less tied to worn-out political 
dogmas than were their predecessors. The change may sometimes 
be a result of boredom with abstract political ideas; they have been 
ridden to death in the German past. One of the main causes of this 
development is probably the orientation of the two great political 
parties towards the middle of the road. This again is not due to 
ideological reasons, but to social and economic facts. Since the 
currency reform Germany has enjoyed rising prosperity side by 
side with a growing sense of political and economic stability. That 
has tended to make the whole nation if not bourgeois, at any rate 
biirgerlich. There is a greater readiness to talk calmly about 
differences in outlook, whether religious, economic, or political. 

This process has gone so far that some German observers are 
now complaining that the sober attitude of young Germans to- 
wards political and ideological questions is a proof of their lack of 
idealism. These critics complain that young Germans are often 
more interested in acquiring a new motor scooter than a new idea, 
but perhaps it is a welcome change in German politics for people 
to be interested in tangible improvements. The acquisition of 
motor scooters may prove a more peaceful activity than the 
acquisition of ideas has proved in the past. Moreover, this new 
materialism is by no means peculiar to Germany. 

There is at the same time an increased readiness to examine 
Germany’s recent past. It will be remembered that it was one of 
the objects of re-education to encourage this self-examination. In 
the first phase of Allied occupation the Germans were said to have 
had their noses rubbed in their recent past. They did not like the 
process and tended to react against it, so that foreign observers 
came back somewhat disappointed with the results of these efforts. 
Two factors, above all, militated against success. First, it was a 
process largely applied from outside, and, secondly, the events 
which the Germans were asked to examine were too recent in their 
past. Nations often require a certain distance from their own past 
behaviour before they can become critical of it, and it seems as if 
this process has only just started in Germany—perhaps because 
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there is no longer the same need automatically to turn self- 
examination into self-justification. 

The evidence can be found in plays and films, books and news- 
paper articles which are written today probing critically into the 
behaviour of the Germans during the period of the Third Reich. 
This is not a mass movement—such things are rarely so in any 
nation—but it affects the thinking minority and might therefore 
in due course seep through to a much larger number of people. 
There is here an attempt to draw a reasonably honest picture of 
the Nazi period. Again, this attempt is not made in response to a 
mass demand. It is made by a relatively small number of people 
who feel the urge to do so and thus develop their own method of 
encouraging self-examination. 

Those who have had recent opportunities of discussing political 
subjects with Germans, either in public or privately, have returned 
feeling that the most advanced section of German opinion is to be 
found among those who make the opinions—journalists, broad- 
casters, adult educationists, and to some extent university teachers. 
One illustration of their educational effort is the annual com- 
memoration of 20 July 1944, of the attempt which Germans made 
to liberate themselves from the oppression of the Nazi regime. 
Every year recently there has been a growing attempt in the press 
and in broadcasts to show that conscience is the ultimate citadel of 
freedom, and to stress the need for Germany to cure herself of 
those features in her past which brought her to disaster. It seems 
that this readiness to examine the recent past is beginning to 
extend to schools other than grammar schools. A change here can 
only be expected if it is accompanied by a change in the position 
held in society by both the universities and the grammar schools. 

Nevertheless, this new political attitude may continue to grow 
if there is a larger influx of younger people into positions of leader- 
ship—if, for example, younger members get into the Bundestag 
after the next elections and obtain office. To some extent this has 
already happened in the Parliaments of the Lander. The German 
politicians of the Weimar period are gradually being replaced by 
people who are not necessarily better but who are different. The 
“Young Turks’ of North Rhine/Westphalia are a case in point. 
Their emergence aroused a certain amount of consternation among 
outside observers. Here was a group of politicians, roughly be- 
tween the ages of forty and fifty, who had come to the fore and in 
due course changed the composition of the North Rhine/West- 
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phalian Government by ousting the C.D.U. in a Land which is one 
of its strongholds. The ‘Young Turks’ do not appear to be prim- 
arily interested in principles but in power, or, at any rate, office. 
They may not constitute an improvement on their predecessors, 
but the sacrifice of principle to expediency is not an unknown 
feature in the political life of other countries. 

The Free Democrats, the party in which the ‘Young Turks’ 
carried out their revolt, are perhaps less attached to principles than 
others. They are still trying to find their proper place in German 
political life. A good deal may depend on their ultimate choice, not 
because of their own weight but because the F.D.P. may be in a 
position, after the next elections, to determine which of the two 
great parties—the C.D.U. or the S.P.D.—shall lead the new 
Federal Government. It is of course possible that their hopes may 
be disappointed. The S.P.D. and the C.D.U. may agree to cut out 
the F.D.P. by forming a coalition Government. Some of the 
Christian Democrats, particularly their Protestant members and 
trade union representatives, seem to favour such a course. A 
coalition of this kind would of course only be possible without the 
present Chancellor. The S.P.D., eager to obtain office and trying 
to attract the middle-class vote, might prefer the C.D.U. to the 
F.D.P. if a choice has to be made. It is perhaps significant that in 
the elections for the National Executive of the S.P.D. at their last 
Party Conference those unpaid members of the Executive obtained 
the highest number of votes who had been successful in obtaining 
office for their party in their own Land. 

Some leadership on the great issues of the day might have been 
expected from the German universities. But the universities are 
now beginning to be conscious of their own need for internal 
reform. Today they tend to appear as overcrowded islands of 
academic existence. They do not feel the urge to influence public 
life which the British universities, for example, have shown by 
establishing extra-mural departments as a means of helping to 
create an informed opinion outside their own walls. The great 
majority of German university teachers do not believe that they 
should exercise such a function in society. But here again tra- 
ditional attitudes seem to be changing. A few German universities 
are now making some contribution to adult education, and one of 
them, Géttingen, has recently established what is in effect the first 
extra-mural department in Germany. The assistance given to this 
experiment by British universities has been greatly welcomed. 
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An increased awareness of public responsibilities may once 
again follow from a change in leadership. The new Chairman of 
the West German University Vice-Chancellors’ Committee 
(Rektorenkonferenz), Professor Coing, the Rektor of Frankfurt 
University, started his first year of office with a courageous article 
demanding extensive and far-reaching reforms. This produced a 
fairly encouraging reaction from the more outspoken of his pro- 
fessorial colleagues and from some people in responsible positions 
outside the universities. While there is as yet little evidence that 
the universities are looked upon as the property of the nation and 
not merely as the preserves of higher learning, opinion both inside 
and outside their walls seems to be changing. With growing 
insistence the question is raised whether material achievements 
alone can provide a society with its scale of values. 

Perhaps one may hope that the changes which have been indi- 
cated here are going to prove more significant for the future of 
Germany than the voices from the past, such as the rallies of S.S. 
members! which received so much publicity. It is certainly true 
that if S.S. officers were to be admitted to the new German army 
the hope for a new spirit in that army would have to be abandoned. 
It must, however, be said that in this field German democrats 
have tended to stultify their own purposes. They have argued 
about the structure of the army, they have tried to make certain 
that military leaders will at all stages be subject to parliamentary 
control, but they have not tried to ensure that enough democrats 
will go and join the army. It looks like a repetition of 1918 when 
finally the German army came to be manned by adherents of the 
old regime because the supporters of the Republic would not 
serve. Many political leaders are of course aware of this danger 
but are reluctant to risk their popularity by pointing out that 
pious criticism of the past is not enough. 

Nor have they given sufficient backing to the group of army 
reformers in the Federal Ministry of Defence. These young 
officers, grouped around the department dealing with the ‘inner 
structure’ of the future army, tried to ensure that it would be a 
citizens’ army. The old guard cautiously kept quiet at first, merely 
passing the word that these were utopian ideas incompatible with 
military efficiency, a view eagerly shared by similar members of 
the old guard in other countries. Now the advocates of blind 
obedience may soon feel strong enough to launch their counter- 
* Held at Hanover and Minden in mid-September 1956. 
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attack. Or they may quietly take over. The dangers of such a 
development hardly need elaborating. The democratic leaders in 
Germany will then have helped to produce the very situation 
which they have always feared. They have suffered from split 
personality. They never wanted an army, of course, but once 
it had to come they rightly insisted that it should be different {rom 
the one they had before. But their own political parties seem to have 
prevented them from providing the one safeguard that could be 
built into the army, namely, a new kind of leadership. 

There is therefore a risk here that one very important part of 
the old Germany may reconstitute itself. Something rather similar 
seems to have happened in the civil service. A good deal of 
political neutralism can be found there—neutralism not in relation 
to either foreign policy or domestic party conflicts, but as far as 
inner attachment to certain basic political principles is concerned. 
Many of those who now occupy important positions in the civil 
service would probably work quite as faithfully for a different 
political system, as did their predecessors. The Nazi system could 
hardly have achieved its early successes without the dutiful co- 
operation of civil servants who often were not Nazis themselves. 

In an account of German political developments the trade 
unions must obviously occupy an important place. The unified 
trade union movement established after 1945 constitutes a new 
element in German society. Socialist, Christian, and Liberal trade 
unionists who had frequently been opposed to one another before 
Hitler came to power had met again in Nazi concentration camps. 
Those who survived decided that it might be better to settle their 
differences in order to avoid fresh concentration camps. The new 
organization has about 6 million members, something like a third 
of the total number of ‘gainfully employed’ persons. It has claimed 
a very much larger influence on social and economic developments 
than the old trade union movement. In the early days there was 
much discussion about co-determination, or Mitbestimmung—the 
participation of workers’ representatives in the management of the 
basic industries. The demand for economic democracy had first 
been raised in 1918, and the support given to Hitler by sections 
of German industry had seemed to underline the need for demo- 
cratic control of economic power. Co-determination was conceived 
as a means of re-distributing political power by giving the workers 
a share in determining the use of economic resources. 

If workers’ representatives were to exercise managerial functions, 
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they clearly required additional education and training. The trade 
unions therefore established an impressive number of colleges and 
other educational institutions in order to prepare their members 
for the exercise of these new tasks, particularly in the coal and steel 
industries where co-determination was secured. The German 
trade unions have thus claimed and obtained more formal powers 
than the British trade unions, but it is doubtful whether they are in 
fact more powerful today than they were in the days of the Weimar 
Republic. For one thing, economic policy is not planned by those 
boards on which the trade unions are now represented. And there 
has also been a tendency for their representatives to become 
assimilated to those boards. This development was predicted by 
their British colleagues, who maintained that to attempt to be 
on both sides at once would risk producing a conflict of loyalties. 
Trade union representatives, they said in effect, would be liable 
to change their point of view as they changed their place in the 
bargaining process. 

It cannot be said that the German trade unions today are 
actively engaged in the transformation of society, although they 
originally conceived that to be their task. Like trade unions else- 
where, they are trying to get the best out of the existing society 
for their members—better wages, shorter hours, improved con- 
ditions of work. At present, with a growing shortage of labour, they 
are reasonably successful, but they also have to meet the com- 
petition of employers who provide their own workers with these 
improved conditions without waiting for trade union action. The 
system of taxation favours an employer who provides houses or 
flats for his workers. If a worker living in a flat owned by his firm 
is asked whether it might not have been better for taxes to have 
been properly collected from his employer so that the Local 
Authority could have built his block of flats, his answer is likely 
to be, ‘In that case I shouldn’t be here, because the Local Authority 
wouldn’t have built it, or at any rate not so quickly or cheaply!’ In 
other words, while many members of the German trade union 
movement still believe in theory that society should be trans- 
formed, they are for most practical purposes convinced of the 
superior value of a free economy. Whatever the precise nature of 
the existing economy, it seems to have justified itself by producing 
more goods, better flats, cars, clothes, and furniture than any 
other economy they have heard of—and sometimes even better 
wages than their trade union has been able to negotiate for them. 
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As elsewhere, general prosperity has reduced the desire for basic 
social changes. An economic crisis would change the picture more 
quickly in Germany than in some other countries. Meanwhile, 
however, there will be a growing demand for more leisure time 
and perhaps a reduction in the furious tempo of German industrial 
activity. After all,.human energy is limited, and the trade unions 
are voicing a popular demand when they insist on a five-day week. 

The German trade unions have always regarded the defence 
of democracy as their most important task. Are they today in a 
better position to carry it out than they were in 1933? There is no 
simple answer to that question. One of the best ways of defending 
democratic institutions is the creation of good citizens, and the 
trade union movement should be one of the training grounds. 
Inside its own organization it can provide members with oppor- 
tunities to exercise responsibility and leadership. The German 
movement, however, has always tended to rely on a relatively large 
apparatus of full-time officials, together with ample provision for 
trade union education. But the acquisition of democratic virtues is 
not a theoretical process; practical experience is needed too. 

Some recent developments have raised the question whether 
the German trade union movement is likely to be split again by 
the establishment of a Christian (mainly Catholic) trade union 
organization. Such a split seems very improbable. Catholic trade 
unionists know very well that any federation of their own would 
be very much smaller than the one in which they now share the 
leadership. They can hardly relish the idea of returning to a re- 
duced influence and a rather more modest establishment. Nor is it 
likely that the Socialist trade union members are planning to in- 
crease their appeal to class-consciousness. Former divisions of this 
kind are rapidly losing their validity. The German working class 
today does not present a setting for militant socialism, any more 
than that of most other industrial countries. 

The revival of interest in religious activities may prove to be of 
some significance. It is particularly marked inside the Protestant 
Churches. The distribution of numerical strength as between 
Catholics and Protestants in Germany has changed radically as a 
result of the division of the country. Whereas formerly Protestants 
outnumbered Catholics by about two to one, the two denomina- 
tions are now of about equal strength in the Federal Republic. The 
growth in the influence of the Catholic Church and the experiences 
under the Nazi regime seem to have presented a challenge to the 
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Protestants to which they are beginning to respond. They have, 
for example, established a series of short-term residential colleges, 
called Evangelical Academies, where people who are by no means 
all Protestants come together to discuss pressing social, political, 
or economic questions in an atmosphere free from any narrow 
sectarianism. Both denominations now attract hundreds of 
thousands of people to their annual conferences. Between three 
and four hundred thousand people attended the 1956 Evangelical 
Church Conference at Frankfurt. Some twenty thousand of these 
came from the Soviet Zone, under their own steam and at con- 
siderable risk. Discussion groups, held in great exhibition halls, 
were attended by several thousand people each who sat for hours 
in oppressive heat, making notes or taking a passionate part in dis- 
cussions. Again, they included citizens from the Soviet Zone who, 
giving their name and address, argued with the Soviet Zone 
Ministers who had come under the guise of Christians to attend 
this conference. 

A few months ago a leading German periodical, Die Gegenwart, 
started a lively discussion by publishing an article entitled ‘Is 
National Socialism dead?’ The author, a well-known historian, 
pointed to the fact that there had not only been an economic 
miracle in Germany but a political one as well. In the last free 
elections before 1933 the Nazis and the Communists, those hostile 
brothers, together polled more than half the total vote. Today 
they have both been reduced to insignificance in free elections. 

Here in Britain Nazism has always been looked upon as one of 
various expressions of a basic German attitude to politics. The 
question which people ask here is, has the basic German attitude 
changed so much that it is not likely to find a similar expression in 
the near future? Any answer to this question must take into 
account the fact that the changing of basic attitudes in any nation 
takes rather more time than the enthusiasts for re-education 
assumed in 1945. The change has certainly begun. Whether it will 
continue must of course largely depend on the Germans them- 
selves, but it will depend also on external factors, on the con- 


tinuation of stability, of prosperity, and, above all, on the building 
of more effective Western unity. 


W. B. 
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